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Charlie 
the Destroyer 


PULL LEVOLOR 
VENETIAN BLIND DOWN 


Because, not only are LEVOLOR installation Information that insures the best installation pos- 
brackets made of heavier, stronger metal, but sible is a service all LEVOLOR representatives will 
LEVOLOR installation brackets have a two-way give you. They will submit a prospectus covering 
safety catch. Even when not completely locked, the every detail of your Venetian Blind installation—help 
blind cannot come down. with the specifications and make a final inspection 
after the blinds are installed. It is a service that guar- 
antees good specifications and good Venetian Blinds. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


AUDIO-VISUAL CONVENTIONAL SKYLIGHT 
Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 720 Monroe St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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instruction through 
the more effective 


use of materials.’ 
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* Top Ten “Member Getters” for 1959-60 


| es MEMBERSHIP HONORS this year 
are shared by two South Carolin- 
ians—J. K. East, state supervisor of 
audiovisual education and state DAVI 
membership chairman, and L. G. 
Rackley, South Carolina State College. 


With 30 members each to their credit, 
these men have brought their state 
back up to affiliate status. Previous 
reports on their activities appeared in 
the November and December issues. 

Others among the top ten member 
getters are: A. B. Davis, state AV su- 
pervisor for Louisiana, 17 members; 
Robert Stepp, head, bureau of audio- 
visual instruction, University Exten- 
sion Division, University of Nebraska, 
16 members; Lola Friars, audiovisual 
director, Tacoma (Washington) public 
schools, 13 members; Richard Sanner, 
audiovisual director, University of 
Hawaii, 11 members; Teofila G. de la 
Luz, audiovisual director, University 
of Puerto Rico, 11 members; Walter 


THOUSAND: 


because it has 
Passed the 
classroom test 


AVR 
RATEOMETER. 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


VERSATILE . . 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED .. . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: “Pupils love working with them’’ 
*“*best of its type’’ ‘more convenient’’ 


‘so quiet” “flexible adaptable”’ . 
increase 70 ‘to 300%. ag 


Complete with manual, carry-case, $39.95 
5 to 9 units, ea. $35.95 © 10 or more, ea. $33.95 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. AV05 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE! 


. fits into any reading improve- 


“rate 


EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! | 


Biggs, film librarian, State College 
Station, Fargo, North Dakota, nine 
members; John Dome, audiovisual di- 
rector, Miami University, nine mem- 
bers; and Ronald Hunt, audiovisual 
coordinator, San Diego city schools, 
eight members. 

Writes Miss Friars: “Please make it 
clear that the reason my name appears 
on so many membership applications 
is that I happen to be secretary-treas- 
urer of Washington DAVI. Without 
the cooperation and diligent work of 
other members, I never could have 
landed in the top ten ‘member 
getters.’ 

DAVI members with five or more 
recruits to their credit are: Theodore 
Beers, Indiana; James Boula, Illinois; 
Don Ely, New York State; Mary Ren- 
ner, Pennsylvania; R. A. Frye, New 
Mexico; Donald Brumbaugh, Utah; 
Ray Wiman, California; and G. D. 
Kilpatrick, Vancouver, B. C. 

Plans are now underway for a dif- 
ferent kind of membership campaign 
next year—one which will put more 
responsibility on the affiliates, less on 
the national office. The goal will be 
to bring every member of every state 
association into the national organiza- 
tion. The organizational setup will 
employ regional chairmen as well as 
a national one. An added advantage 
of this type of organization is that 
regional chairmen can be groomed to 
assume the national chairmanship 
which in DAVI assumes increasing 
importance. Official announcement of 
the national and regional chairmen 
will be made in the September issue. 


How would you change NDEA? 


If you think the National Defense 
Education Act can be improved upon, 
here is your chance to make your 
voice heard. All you have to do is 
state your ideas briefly (200-300 
words) and submit your manuscript 
by August |. The editors hope to make 
a selection from the above manu- 
scripts an important feature of the 
October issue of this magazine which 
will again cover the NDEA. 

Other themes planned for the com- 
ing year are (tentatively): November, 
Teacher Education; December, I[n- 
structional Materials Centers; January, 
Historical Perspectives; February, The 
1960 AV Director; March, open; 
April, AV and Individual Differences; 
May, Forces Affecting AV Use. Sug- 
gestions or articles fitting this schedule 
will be welcome. Manuscripts have 
already been solicited for the Septem- 
ber issue on interpreting the school 
story through AV. 
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ee» EASIEST TO THREAD, SIMPLEST 
TO OPERATE 


Almost anybody can thread an RCA “Life-Tested’’* 
16mm Projector in less than 30 seconds. Its exclusive 
Thread-Easy film path is the simplest and most direct 
in the 16mm field. Even amateurs can screen every 
show with professional-like ease. 


RCA engineers continually search for new ways to make 
RCA projectors even longer-lasting and easier to operate. 
As new ideas are proved valuable, they become part of 
RCA Projector design. 


For example, the latest ‘‘Life-Tested’’ Projectors incor- 
porate a nylon film pressure shoe which is kinder to film, 
quieter operating and so durable that it probably will not 
require replacing during the normal lifetime of the pro- 
jector. New, too, is a one-piece, precision tooled inter- 
mittent cam and gear which replaces a 3-part assembly. 
A new claw design accommodates new or old film with 
equal facility and reduces film handling noise to a hush. 
Like most changes, these are not readily visible, but are 


contributing substantially to the smooth operation and 
dependable performance you expect from RCA Projectors. 
This is the important kind of design change, the kind 
that keeps RCA Projectors always ahead in 16mm. 


Competitive comparisons have sold thousands of RCA 
Projectors. Make your own... you'll go RCA! 


Your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer has full details 

on RCA “‘Life-Tested”’ Projectors and other electronic 
aids to education. Look for his number under “Motion 
Picture Equipment and Supplies” in your Classified 
Directory. He will be glad to come to your schoo/ 
to give you a demonstration. 


Tmk(s)® 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS *« CAMDEN 2, N. J. 
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The audiovisual specialist, everyone knows, is a busy person, and 
the AV Center a hive of activity. Perhaps this is what Dr. Hyer 
has in mind on page 160 when she advocates periods of “standing 
still.” The articles in this issue offer hindsight that should expedite 
the kind of “planning ahead” Dr. Hyer is talking about. And who 
Should better introduce the series than Ray Wyman _ whose 


planning is farther ahead than most? 


SPACE & PERSONNEL 


Raymond Wyman 


LY HENRY ForD revolutionized the production 
of automobiles, the revolution cut across practi- 
cally every phase of the business. Many of us in audio- 
visual education feel that our technology can in the 
same way revolutionize education, but not within the 
existing strait jacket. I personally believe that audio- 
visual educators are making a big mistake by trying 
to adapt the technology of education to an inherited 
and now archaic type of classroom and schedule. Even 
in this age of specialization we assume that a classroom 
teacher in one room should do everything for every- 
body. 

It is true that education has begun to move towards 
specialization in some sectors as evidenced by our TV 
teachers, audiovisual specialists, teachers aides, lan- 
guage laboratories, etc.—but much more needs to be 
done. In an article in the January 1959 AUDIOVISUAL 
INSTRUCTION (page 20) I proposed a radical change in 
the school day and school year to enable teachers to 
utilize audiovisual techniques effectively. Now I would 
like to propose an equally radical change in school 
structure and personnel for middle grades through col- 
lege to match the schedule I proposed then. 

There seem to be three distinct phases of the total 
educational process for which special areas and special 
personnel should be provided. One part is the presen- 
tation phase. This is essentially one-way communica- 
tion between the instructor and his students during 
which the facts are given, the process demonstrated, the 
construction diagrammed, the incident dramatized, and 
so on. It is of minor importance in the first few grades, 
but probably accounts for a third of the time spent on 
education as the children mature. 

A second part of education might be called the 
reflective study phase. This is essentially internal or 
individual communication. No teacher is necessary al- 
though one should be available occasionally for help. 
This is the part of education known as homework (but 
better done in school )— individual drill, reading, think- 
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Some New Concepts 


ing, problem solving, trial and error, etc. It is now most 
commonly done in a classroom or at home. 

The third part is the interaction phase. This is essen- 
tially two-way communication between teachers and 
their pupils, between pupil and pupil, and between 
pupil and materials. This is the “social living” part of 
education including discussions, debates, question-and- 
answer periods—the phase in which one learns to work 
with a group. It also includes the supervised perform- 
ance part of education usually called laboratory experi- 
ence and some parts of the testing program where the 
teacher is trying to determine educational growth. 

All three parts of the total process are essential, and 
where students have mastered self-discipline and the 
tools for learning, each part accounts for about a third 
of the total time spent on education. 

The presentation phase is the part that is best done 
with the many aids to communication called audiovisual 
materials. With these, the skilled teacher can present 
facts, processes, illustrations, and relationships very 
quickly, clearly, and with permanence. He can get and 
hold the attention of students. He can save time in 
teaching. Many teachers do not use audiovisual ma- 
terials in their classrooms because the physical arrange- 
ments are not convenient or even possible, they have no 
time for preparation and cleanup, or the group is so 
small it does not warrant the extra work involved. 
(Someone has described the present system as repetitive 
decentralized instruction.) Most classrooms are also 
too filled with distractions for good presentation. In an 
effort to provide an interesting visual environment with 
bulletin boards, exhibits, pictures and window walls 
(wide screen movie all day), we have inadvertently 
provided an area for presentation in which concentra- 
tion on essentials is very difficult. 


Professor of education at the University of Massa- 
chusetts and chairman. of the DAVI Television Com- 
mittee, Dr. Wyman is a frequent contributor to AVI. 
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The presentation phase can be effectively achieved 
with large groups at one time if appropriate equipment 
and suitable rooms are used. Some research seems to 
indicate that approximately 30-minute periods are most 
effective. 

The study part of education now takes place in class- 
rooms, homes, and study halls or libraries. Some homes 
have good study areas for children, but most do not. 
Practically every rule for good study is violated. The 
details are too well known to need enumeration, but 
the fact is that every child does not have equal educa- 
tional opportunity at home. A better environment for 
study would be a specially constructed area under the 
guidance of a special person. Many study halls in 
schools appear to be storage rooms rather than study 
places for children; they are often makeshift arrange- 
ments supervised by teachers who need and wish to be 
doing something else. 

The interaction phase of education (interaction be- 
tween people) seems to generate more easily in a group 
of about a dozen. The typical class of 30 is far too 
large. A large table in a conference room is often a 
more favorable setting than a general purpose room. 
The laboratory part of the interaction phase requires 
special equipment and a special room. This is neces- 
sary for music, art, foreign language, home economics, 
science, typing, etc. The number of units and the size 
of the room would be determined by the number to 
be taught at one time. 

In constructing new schools, special areas should be 
built to house most economically and effectively the 
three different phases of the educational process. Pres- 
entation areas should be constructed to accommodate 
about 120 students at a time during a succession of 
half-hour sessions. No windows, no bulletin board, no 
exhibit case, no pictures on the wall, no chalkboard. 
Comfortable chairs and writing surfaces would be pro- 
vided. Air conditioning might be desirable in some 
areas. Good ventilation would suffice in others. A lec- 
ture demonstration table for the teacher would include 
an overhead projector (rather than chalkboard), sink, 
sound control, light control, projector control, etc. Four 
TV sets would probably insure good viewing for all 
students during televised presentations. Slide and 
movie projectors and tape machines would be ready to 
go at any time, not only for a substantial segment of the 
lesson, but also for very brief illustrations. A high 
fidelity PA system would make lectures easy to give 
and listen to. Lighting would be instantly variable from 
full brilliance to complete darkness. The walls would 
be perfectly plain and the whole room as free from 
distraction as possible. 

Special study areas with desks or tables and chairs 
should accommodate 120 students. Good acoustical 
treatment would minimize noise. Plenty of reference 
materials would be available. Students would be ex- 
pected to prepare all assignments in this area, with the 
possible exception of book reading. Upon leaving 
school they would be practically free from school work. 
Pleasant and comfortable but not elaborate or expensive 
surroundings would be required. The school library 
should adjoin. 

A large part of the interaction phase would take 
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place in small conference rooms with a large table, 12 
chairs, a chalkboard, bulletin board, flannel board, etc. 
Expensive and complicated laboratories would be re- 
quired for each of the special individual performance 
laboratory subjects. However, the lecture demonstra- 
tion part of these courses could be less expensively 
given in the presentation rooms. Probably a succession 
of two to four half-hour sessions combined would be 
best for this phase of education. 

A specialist would be in charge of each part of the 
educational process. The “presenter” would teach a 
few large groups per day in the large rooms designed 
for that purpose. His education and ability would be 
similar to that of the studio teacher on television. In 
large cities or metropolitan areas he might often work 
from an ETV studio sending the lesson out to several 
presentation rooms. He would be a master teacher 
both in subject matter and in ability to inspire and 
communicate. He would command a special salary. 
(We could promote our best teachers to this phase 
rather than to administrative jobs.) 

The presenter would have non-professional technical 
and clerical assistance to take attendance, prepare ma- 
terials and operate machines as necessary. Some presen- 
tation sessions using only films or TV would be entirely 
in charge of these non-professional assistants. 

Study areas might well be in charge of college-gradu- 
ate housewives who would want to work a few hours 
per day without preparation duties or other outside as- 
signments. Retired persons might also want this type 
of work. Maintaining a good study atmosphere would 
be the primary requirement, and pay would be by the 
hour. 

The interaction phase of education would be handled 
by teachers of the caliber now associated with public 
schools. They would be familiar with the material pre- 
sented to the large groups and would question, discuss, 
illustrate, and check on the material as necessary. This 
teacher would assign and check on all outside reading, 
writing, and so on. With only a dozen students for 
hour or half-hour periods, intimate contact could be 
assured and student work really evaluated. 

This team of people, professional and non-profes- 
sional, would work together under the guidance of the 
principal to provide the best possible education. It 
seems doubtful that the present “supervisors” would 
fit into this program. Most audiovisual materials would 
be conceived or selected by the presenters and handled 
by a technical assistant who would also work with the 
area audiovisual center. 

About the same number of people would be required 
to teach a given number of students as in the present 
school organization. Some of them would receive con- 
siderably higher salaries than present teachers, some 
would receive the same, and some less. The new build- 
ings would be less expensive due to large amounts of 
inexpensive construction and smaller amounts of expen- 
sive construction and equipment. Conference rooms 
could have relatively low ceilings. Presentation rooms 
should be higher, but without windows, and they could 
be in the center of buildings. All of these facilities 
could be used by two shifts of students on a short day 
and long year as expounded in the previous article. 
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C. E. Costley 


ESSENTIALS 


IN 


A LARGE 


CITY 


PROGRAM 


O LAUNCH AND ADMINISTER a successful audiovisual 

program requires vision and leadership coupled with 
confidence in the effectiveness of audiovisual materials 
to enhance learning. Essential to the success of such 
a program are: (1) a sympathetic and understanding 
administration and board that will give adequate moral 
and financial support, (2) well-trained personnel, 
(3) careful evaluation and selection of equipment and 
materials, (4) adequate housing space, and (5) main- 
tenance and distribution of materials. 

Oklahoma City has been fortunate in having boards 
of education committed to the philosophy of “meeting 
the instructional needs of all the children of all the 
people.” They have maintained a consistent attitude 
of confidence in and support of our audiovisua: pro- 
gram. They have sought information from reliable 
sources and have made a significant contribution as 
liaison between the schools and the community towards 
acceptance of innovations and experimental programs 
such as the introduction of modern foreign languages 
in our elementary schools. They have encouraged ex- 
perimental activities that could be studied, evaluated, 
and utilized for improvement of instruction in many 
areas. Our television teaching has been possible be- 


cause of the unqualified support of an informed board. 


An increased budget has been approved almost every 


year for the support and expansion of our program. 


Our superintendents and curriculum directors have 
been men and women of vision who have worked in 
close harmony with their immediate associates and our 
boards in an all-out effort to meet the needs of an 
“exploding school population.” They have been re- 
sponsible for fostering, even demanding, the improve- 
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ment of classroom teaching complemented by tele- 
vision instruction. Because of the support and 
cooperation of the boards of education and our ad- 
ministrators, we are able to offer a vast array of 
materials, supplies, equipment and services from our 
Materials Center “Supermarket” to Oklahoma City’s 
teachers of 60,000 students. To assure the most effec- 
tive use of these materials, the Center provides a con- 
stant follow-up of publications, counseling, and serv- 
ices to the classroom teachers. This aid from the 
department of instruction fosters wise and effective 
utilization of our services and materials. 

A prime requisite for the development of a success- 
ful audiovisual program is a highly qualified staff with 
a well-grounded belief in the efficacy of materials in 
improving instruction. Our staff has been carefully 
chosen. All have been teachers or administrators of 
proven worth and most have master’s degrees. 

There has been a continuing inservice training. Ad- 
vice has been sought from many sources and there 
has been careful study of. successful audiovisual prac- 
tices in other cities. For example, in 1956 a survey 
team sponsored by the DAVI Field Service spent a 
week in an evaluative study which has proved valuable 
to the department and to the system. 

The summer workshop of June, 1959, brought 27 
educational leaders from many of the outstanding edu- 


The author is director of the Teaching Materials 
Center for the Oklahoma City public schools. He was 
a contributor to the January issue devoted to the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 
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cational institutions in the country to act as consultants 
to the more than 600 teachers who attended. Without 
exception, these consultants made wide use of audio- 
visual materials and thus demonstrated the effectiveness 
of these aids in various instructional situations. 

By these inservice efforts, we have developed a 
team well informed and adept at working with teach- 
ers, administrators, and students in an audiovisual 
program that touches every classroom in our system. 

Directly associated with the director and responsible 
to him are: (1) a supervisor of audiovisual materials 
of instruction, (2) a film librarian, (3) a supervisor 
of educational recordings, (4) a curriculum librarian, 
and (5) a textbook librarian. 

The supervisor of audiovisual instruction helps in 
the selection of equipment and works with teachers 
and principals; he supervises equipment such as screens 
and language laboratories and is in charge of admin- 
istrative photography. (The latter involves making 
pictures as requested by heads of departments for the 
dissemination of information.) He is also responsible 
for making colored slides related to units of work. 

A film librarian is responsible for the selection and 
accessioning of films; he works with committees of 
principals and teachers in previewing and selecting 
films for purchase; he is responsible for maintenance, 
repair, and distribution of films and recordings; and 
he makes available, to the administration and board 
statistics on the utilization of audiovisual materials. 

A supervisor of audiovisual recordings works with 
teachers and students in finding and designing educa- 
tional experiences through recorded media with special 
emphasis on tape recordings and is available as a 


cusTom 


Books are definitely a part of the audiovisual program in the Oklahoma 
City schools. The occasion is a shipment purchased through NDEA funds. 
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consultant in making and utilizing the latter. Through 
his association with World Tapes for Education the 
school system benefits from tape exchanges with 21 
foreign countries. 

A curriculum librarian is responsible for exhibits, 
graphics, flat pictures, globes, maps, periodicals, books, 
and all other publications for the department. He 
circulates loans of these materials to schools, main- 
tains displays of available book selections and acts as 
an advisor to school librarians. 

A textbook librarian orders all textbooks, both those 
provided by the state and the board. He maintains 
displays of textbooks and acts as a consultant to teach- 
ers and committees examining them. He also maintains 
a record library for circulation in the schools. 

The best equipment to select for purchase and the 
method of choosing it is one of the most variable 
features of audiovisual programs in many school sys- 
tems. Standards of performance have served as a 
guide for our selection here, but in the past many 
items have been furnished by PTA’s and other inter- 
ested groups. To counsel with and hold the confidence 
of these groups has required the acceptance of some 
equipment below our specifications. However, we now 
have a systematic plan of purchase and replacement 
approved by the administration and the board. Under 
this plan, mass purchases are by bid, and only those 
models or makes which meet our written specifications 
need be accepted. Individual school and club selec- 
tions are usually purchased under the extension of 
the most recently accepted bid. This has brought about 
an improved selection by these groups since they profit 
by purchasing through the bid from our central office 
and respect our counsel in making selections. Keeping 
a high standard of performance as a criteria for the 
selection of equipment is of great importance because 
so much audiovisual material is used in our instruc- 
tional program. 

For the past three years, the Ford Foundation has 
contributed to a project which has involved four large 
elementary schools, team teaching for large classes, 
and teaching by television. There have been gratify- 
ing results involving our audiovisual program. Many 
rooms have films, filmstrips, and projectors for daily 
use. All large classes in the experimental schools have 
public address systems. A number of teachers are using 
overhead projectors very effectively. 

Television teaching is now an established part of 
our system of instruction. Although the television 
program is under the supervision of the curriculum 
director, the Center supplies much audiovisual mate- 
rial for this method of instruction. 

Equally as important as the selection of equipment 
is the careful previewing and evaluating of materials 
for our audiovisual program such as films, filmstrips, 
records, etc. In the beginning, materials were selected 
on the recommendation of preview committees meet- 
ing at the Center. These committees represented the 
various grade. levels, subject areas, and specialized 
programs. With the expansion of our audiovisual pro- 
gram, previewing films has been greatly augmented. 
While we maintain a previewing room at the Center, 

(Continued on page 148) 
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City: Roswell, New Mexico 
Size: Approx. 45,000 
Students: Approx. 10,000 


1 Senior High School 
3 Junior High Schools 
13 Elementary Schools 


Facilities: 


\* ESTABLISHING an audiovisual program for the Ros- 
well City Schools a definite procedure was set up 
and used, to wit: 

Surveys: Principals, administrators, and teachers 
were asked what sort of services they would consider 
advisable. Inventories of all AV equipment were made 
and consolidated. A complete list of all projectionable 
materials (mostly filmstrips) was made. Surrounding 
communities were visited and questioned as to their 
activities in this field. Inventories were taken of all 
maps, charts, and globes. 

Initial Report: Based upon facts established through 
the above activities a report was issued to the superin- 
tendent and board of education indicating the follow- 
ing: (a) The faculty desired certain audiovisual services 
which were not available; (b) No school in the system 
was adequately supplied with AV equipment and there 
was great confusion as to what was required, how 
much, and of what kind; (c) There was no uniformity 
as to types of materials used, and quantity varied 
greatly from school to school; (d) The consensus 
among faculty members was that an audiovisual pro- 
gram would be used if established. 

Recommendations: The report concluded with these 
recommendations: 


1. An audiovisual director should be given, to start 
with, two or three periods of free time to set up an 
AV program, and as the program expands, the free 
time should increase until he becomes a full-time 
worker in this area. 

2. The AV director should establish a standardized 
purchasing program for equipment, maps, charts, and 
globes. He should be given a budget to implement this 
program. 

3. He should place all school-owned filmstrips in a 
central file thus increasing the number of titles avail- 
able to each teacher. 


4. He should set up, for both elementary and second- 
ary schools, a film rental program. 


5. He should establish a delivery system for these 
materials. 


6. He should assume responsibility for repair and 
maintenance of AV equipment. 


7. He should become a member of the superin- 


Roy Frye is audiovisual director at Roswell, New 
Mexico, and DAVI membership chairman for his state. 
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tendent’s staff to act as an advisor on AV matters and 
establish such further activities as might seem practical 
and necessary. 


AS A RESULT OF THE ABOVE REPORT and recommenda- 
tions the audiovisual department was established. A 
small budget was set aside for use of the AV director 
and he was given several periods of free time. At the 
end of the first year the following services were estab- 
lished: 

A filmstrip file: By phoning the audiovisual depart- 
ment a teacher could have filmstrips delivered for one- 
week loan periods. 

Film rental program: All teachers were advised that 
monies for film rentals were available and would be 
used to fill requests as received. These films, upon 
arrival, were delivered to the schools and picked up 
when ready to be mailed back. 

Purchase of projection equipment, maps, globes and 
charts was begun on a limited scale. 

Inservice training was limited mainly to projection- 
ist clubs in the secondary schools. 

Information: Publication of an AV digest became 
a monthly feature with available film and filmstrip lists 
included. 
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EL CAPITAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. One 
of Roswell's two windewiess schools de- 
signed by Frank M. Standhardt, AIA. 
Among AV advantages are: (1) Light con- 
trol—no glare, instant darkening, far less 
eye strain; (2) Heat control—year-round 
air conditioning; (3) No exterior distrac- 
tion—playground activities do not disrupt 


Because of the success of the program the services of 
the audiovisual department were expanded the second 
year to include a picture file. The file contained a series 
of dry-mounted pictures designed for use as units. 
More than 15,000 pictures were thus dry mounted, 
totaling over 1000 units, and individual prints and 
pictures. These units were eventually distributed to 
schools in the system. The dry mounting was done by 
student assistants working after school and on Satur- 
days. 

As the job of the director became more time- 
consuming it was necessary to discontinue delivery serv- 
ice to schools. Each building appointed a coordinator 
(sometimes a principal, sometimes a teacher) who now 
visits the administration building two or more times 
weekly for the purpose of picking up and returning 
materials. The elementary film rental program was 
abandoned in favor of the purchase. This meant a drop 
in the number of films used per year since only a 
limited number could be purchased. However it has 
resulted in more effective use of films. Films for this 
program are purchased on five-year payment plans. 
As soon as one contract is completed, another is started. 
The goal is a basic elementary program of about 600 
films. 
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classroom; (4) Little or no dust problem; 
(5) Use of four walls—far more bulletin, 
display, and chalkboard space; (6) Re- 
duced allergy problems; (7) Lower mainte- 
nance cost—window washing, breakage, 
etc. Of these perhaps the most outstanding 
advantages in the Southwest are light and 
dust control. Claustrophobia does not 


seem to be a factor. With competent de- 
signing the feeling of closeness is almost 
nonexistent. People touring buildings leave 
without realizing lack of windows. Broad 
hallways with bubbles and glassed-in en- 
trances give bright, sunny effect. Each 
building is equipped with emergency 
lighting in case of power failure. 


CURRENTLY THE AUDIOVISUAL DEPARTMENT Offers 
these services: 

Inservice Training Program: At least two courses 
are Offered yearly for graduate and undergraduate 
credit. These courses are taught jointly by the AV 
director and Eastern New Mexico University at Portales. 
They are conducted principally as lab courses—five 
full Saturdays in a local school building—with some 
assignment and research work. 

Planning: The AV department contributes to over- 
all school planning by preparing charts, graphs, and 
slides for administrative personnel. Typical assign- 
ments are: a series of slides on a current bond issue; 
charts on the curriculum; and a preliminary layout of 
a language laboratory for consideration by the school 
architect. 

Films and Filmstrips: A good-sized elementary film 
library and a large film rental program for the sec- 
ondary schools. (Film showings in 1958-59 reached 
2600). 

Experimental Research: This consists entirely of 
tryouts of various kinds of equipment and materials 
in one or two schools. (Light-boxes, tape recorder-ear- 
phone combinations for remedial arithmetic, etc. ) 

Local Production: With the addition of a darkroom 
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for audiovisual use we have begun some production 
for classroom use. For example we are currently pro- 
ducing a series of 8x10 transparencies for social 
studies classes in the fifth and sixth grades. Charts, 
maps, and graphs have also been produced for class- 
room use. 

Models: Space for models is severely limited, there- 
fore this aspect of the program is still small. However, 
the number of models is rapidly increasing through use 
of Title III funds. 

Tape File: Also limited, this file will be expanded 
as inservice training prepares more teachers for proper 
tape use. Tapes will be purchased, reproduced when- 
ever this is permitted, and distributed to the various 
schools for their files. Currently there is a small tape 
file in the central office. 

Information: Audiovisual catalogs, bulletins, supple- 
ments, and reviews are constantly distributed. 

Public Relations: Activities in this line consist of 
speeches to PTA and civic groups; newspaper articles; 
and introducing civic and religious groups to the use 
of audiovisual materials. 

Maintenance and Repair: As more equipment is 
added to school inventories it becomes increasingly 
difficult to maintain it. Repairs are accomplished by 
local concerns, this being considered more economical 
than hiring a fulltime repair man. 


THESE are present difficulties: 


@ Because of a rapidly expanding school system 
(doubled in size in ten years) it is difficult to keep 
up with equipment and materials purchases. The AV 
budget must constantly be revised and enlarged ex- 
penditures justified. 


@ In the southwest where the sun shines virtually 
every day of the year light control is a first-class prob- 
lem. For buildings with large amounts of glass, light 
control is expensive and progresses slowly. 


Blueprint 


1 Appoint one person to be responsible for re- 
search and planning. 


2 Conduct surveys to determine audiovisual 
needs. 


3 Complete inventories of all facilities, equip- 
ment and materials. 


4 Establish a small budget for the first year. 
Go slowly in the initial stages. 


5 Establish good public relations with faculty and 
community. Let everyone know what is planned 
every step of the way. Ask for support. 


6 Work first toward establishing standard mini- 
mums in equipment for each school. 


7 Set up inservice training program. (Essential) 


8 Consult such authorities as Edgar Dale (Audio- 
Visual Methods in Teaching) for information on 
scheduling, routing films, filmstrips, etc. Diffi- 
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@ With the establishment of a course of study, 
problems arising from the use of films and filmstrips 
increase greatly. Use of the central filmstrip file, for 
example, is difficult when the needs of teachers co- 
incide. This has been partially corrected by cutting 
loan time for school-owned films and filmstrips from 
five to two days. Eventually, however, it will be neces- 
sary to establish small basic filmstrip files in each ele- 
mentary school. (This has already been accomplished 
in the secondary schools.) 


@ Lack of storage and display space continually 
hampers the audiovisual program. An audiovisual or 
curriculum materials center is clearly desirable for a 
school system of this size. The administration is aware 
of this néed and will take necessary steps as soon as 
practicable. Such a center should include provisions 
for darkroom facilities and teacher production facilities. 


AMONG FUTURE IMPROVEMENTS are plans currently 
underway to establish two language laboratories in our 
senior high school. With the steady addition of equip- 
ment it will soon be possible to complete equipment 
purchases and to consider new items which may be 
desirable. The film and filmstrip files are constantly 
expanding and the purchase of duplicate prints will 
soon be possible. Our inservice training program is 
making itself felt with remarkable improvements in 
teaching techniques and visual presentations. 


Finally, the decision by the superintendent and board 
of education to build two windowless elementary 
schools (which are now completed and in use) points 
to a remarkable understanding of many new educa- 
tional problems. These buildings resolve virtually 
every audiovisual facility problem. Perfect light con- 
trol and excellent acoustics, along with a considerable 
increase in bulletin and display space make teaching 
with AV techniques and materials a pleasure. Other 
such installations are planned for the future. 


in Brief 


cult problems may be cleared up in part or in 
whole by consulting DAVI research. 

9 Do not set up obligatory use requirements. Let 
teachers learn to use materials at their own 
pace. 


10 Keep superintendent and board fully informed 
as to progress. Let them see frequent charts 
and reports on the effectiveness of materials. 
If possible run controlled programs in several 
different schools. Use a testing program to 
show increased effectiveness. Stress economy 
of centralized planning. Audiovisuals will sell 
themselves to the superintendent if enough 
accurate facts are presented. 

11 Tackle basic problems first. Find out what 
teachers really want and give it to them. Usu- 
ally this will include lettering systems, picture 
files, bulletin board techniques—devices which 
can readily be used in the classroom. Work 
from this point into more complex programs. 
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5 | The red eyes of the skeleton light up as 

5 the correct answer is touched on this un- 
usual question board. The demonstrator 

is Jerry Fairly of Chaves County Schools. 
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Social studies display in ValleyView Elementary School 
plays up Southern neighbor. Displays change with units. 


Art exhibit illustrates care with which bulletin boards are planned. 


0 
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Photo above gives some idea of materials needed for an AV graphics 
course. The inservice program at Roswell consists of: AV workshop (1 
hour undergraduate); projected materials (3 hours graduate and under- 
graduate); acvanced graphics (3 hours graduate and undergraduate); 
and for the first time this year a course in audiovisual administration. 


At left: This class at ValleyView Elementary school has constructed a 
large-scale map for a unit on Latin America. As the study progresses 
so will details on the map which is a paper overlay on the chalkboard. 
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Wesley J. F. Grabow 


THE MINNESOTA APPROACH 


WwW! IN THE Audio-Visual Education Service at the 
University of Minnesota believe we have devel- 
oped a fresh approach to utilization of classroom mate- 
rials on the college level. True, many of the things we 
are doing and.even the program we are installing may 
be in process at other institutions, but for our particu- 
lar situation and problems we feel that our program 
is unique and warrants discussion. 

In essence we are attempting to eliminate most of 
the reasons for non-use of AV materials and techniques 
(see p. 149) and to increase the effectiveness of the 
user. Along with the wide range of responsibilities of 
our Service a demand has grown for guidance in the 
proper selection, utilization, and production of mate- 
rials and equipment. This function has developed into 
a line of communication to the faculty and staff of the 
University. The expansion of this area of audiovisual 
and communication guidance is actually the beginning 
of what we call the “Minnesota approach.” 

In expanding the guidance function of our Service 
we felt a real need for space—a laboratory where the 
faculty and staff could meet to study, experiment with, 
and produce instructional materials. This physical lo- 
cation would be the focal point of our guidance and 
missionary work. 

The original laboratory measured approximately 105 
square feet giving us a very small working space and 
storage for the instant copy and diazo equipment. 
Having this space, inadequate as it was, we were over 
the first hump. This was approximately two and a 
half years ago. Today our physical plant is equipped 
and plans are set for operation. The original labora- 
tory is now a preview room attached to the “seminar- 
laboratory,” and the entire layout measures 634 square 
feet. It is divided into three sections—a preview room; 
laboratory area including a small darkroom; and the 
seminar area. The preview room is equipped to project 
films, filmstrips and slides and to play back tapes at 
all times. This equipment is permanently kept in the 
room. Other equipment can be obtained from our 
equipment pool or laboratory-seminar area on a mo- 
ment’s notice. Eight persons can be comfortably seated 
in the preview room. 

The laboratory area with its small darkroom is the 
heart of the Minnesota approach. Convenience is the 
key word—with materials and equipment of all kinds 
at the fingertips of the experimentalist. A faculty mem- 
ber must be shown that, when the proper equipment, 
materials, and techniques are used, instructional mate- 
rials production is not as complicated as purported to 
be. Individual participation in production results in 


Director of the Audio-Visual Education Service at 
the University of Minnesota, Wes Grabow contributed 
a guest editorial to this magazine in April 1959. 
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an appreciation of the material involved as approaches 
are developed that only the faculty members can rec- 
ognize. Adequate counter work space with water sup- 
plies is provided in the laboratory area. Equipment is 
available for the diazo process, the instant copy proc- 
esses, the polaroid copy, reflex photo copy, photo- 
graphic copy, and graphic art techniques. The entire 
Service stands ready to supply what is not available 
in the laboratory. Supplies such as foils, papers, inks, 
films, etc. are kept in adequate quantities. 

The seminar area is equipped to handle 12 persons 
comfortably. All types of audio and projection equip- 
ment are available for seminar use and to enable im- 
mediate trial and evaluation of material§ produced. 
This section is built not only for talk, but also for 
action. It will also serve as additional work area 
when needed. In our concept, making the projects 
meaningful will be achieved basically by “doing” or 
by direct demonstration practice. The seminar area 
has six trapezoidal tables to permit flexibility of room 
arrangement. Available also in this room will be texts 
and periodical materials plus a file of other needed in- 
formation such as catalogs, manuals, and so on. 

We plan to operate in five functional areas in the 
materials laboratory-seminar. The first is materials 
evaluation. This operation will provide a central loca- 
tion for the collection of materials and the needed per- 
sonnel to organize it for staff and faculty evaluation. 
The materials can be such items as maps, films for 
our specialized campus film library, new audiovisual 
devices—in fact anything that can be classed as an 
instructional material. 

The second functional area is the self service produc- 
tion of materials. This again can be any instructional 
material. Slides, foils, flip charts, strip tease charts, 
motion pictures, almost anything the faculty wants to 
produce for use in the learning process. The Minnesota 
concept professes that to appreciate instructional mate- 
rials you must be familiar with them and this is accom- 
plished mainly through handling and, better still, 
through actual production. For example, a motion pic- 
ture film clip produced by a staff member is sure to 
be used effectively for he knows its purpose and rec- 
ognizes its limitations. 

Along with the involvement factor to insure more 
effective utilization is individualized production. The 
instructional materials are designed to complement the 
teacher’s talents, not to standardize a method of pres- 
entation. Two teachers giving the same course may very 
well use altogether different types of materials for they 
are properly using techniques fitting their native abili- 
ties. We wish to encourage effective utilization by 
producing materials that will make the most of a par- 
ticular faculty member’s aptitudes, even to the extreme 
of eliminating those audiovisual crutches that act as 
road blocks to a gifted orator. Remember, we are faced 
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with developing tools for the three learning outcomes— 
skills, understandings, and attitudes. In teaching skills 
we have had some success in standardizing method, for 
we learn through repetition and practice, but in deal- 
ing with understandings where we use problem solving, 
and attitude formation where we affect emotions, the 
best teaching method will vary from teacher to teacher. 

The third functional area is research in new tech- 
niques and materials. This again can very well run the 
gamut of instructional devices. Already we have de- 
signed models, electronic devices, materials for tele- 
vision instruction, new uses for communication devices 
such as those employed in dramatic presentation, and 
individualized material such as foil overlay, flannel 
graph, or what have you. These are instructional prob- 
lems where there should be a meeting of minds—the 
“method” mentality and subject-matter oriented—to 
produce the most startling results. 

The fourth functional area is new service develop- 
ment. This is a stop-gap function. Where a produc- 
tion service is not provided, the laboratory will take 
over until volume warrants a special service. The labo- 
ratory seminar should and has already developed needs 
for new services. Among early laboratory explorations 
were instant copy devices such as Verifax, Copease, 
and Thermofax. Students originally wanted pages from 
books copied for inclusion in reports. Today, after 
several years in which the demand developed to suffi- 
cient proportions, a special instant copy service is 
operating under our main service. The laboratory is 
still mass producing diazo and transferon foils. Soon 
production will reach the volume or stage where we 
will have to provide specialized services for this mate- 
rial. Industry calls this practice “product or service 
development.” 

The fifth and last functional area is our program of 
inservice training. We are set up to handle any size 
group that desires an inservice training program. 
Where we need larger facilities we can use our studio or 
classrooms, but we honestly believe that the most effec- 
tive work is accomplished in the smaller groups. In 
fact the Minnesota approach is founded on the impor- 
tance of a strong single convert who will in turn be the 
best missionary in spreading the message of effective 
communications in the classroom. One person sold on 
using good teaching tools is our best salesman. There- 

(Continued on page 149) 


1 Functional Area One: Materials Evaluation 


2 Functional Area Two: Self-Service Production of Materials 
3 Functional Area Three: Research in New Techniques and 


Materials 
4 Functional Area Four: New Service Development 
5 Functional Area Five: Inservice Training 
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THE FINISHING TOUCH—Artist Kalmon Erdekey uses an air- 
23 brush on a poster for the home economics department. 
Ru Graphics are a part of the daily service to faculty and 
2 administration. The Center also provides a more limited 
assistance in preparing models and other 3D materials. 


CONSULTATION SERVICE—The Center's direc- 
tor, James S. Kinder (second from left), con- 
sults with three faculty members. Close rela- 
tions with college departments are fostered 
through official liaison—an AV representative 
in each department who correlates depart- 
mental needs. Requests increase yearly. 


SPACE FOR EVERY SERVICE, every storage, 
every display. Shown above is a 3D model 
of the Center's floor plan. Note office space 
for two administrators and two secretaries; 
suite for photography; graphics room; record- 
ing and dubbing rooms; maintenance and re- 
pair shop; 3D room; large conference or dem- 
onstration room; preparation room; three pre- 
view rooms; three listening rooms; miscel- 
laneous areas for storage, checkout, etc. 


THE MAN AT THE HELM 
—James S. Kinder is co- 
cs author of The Audio- 
a Visual Reader with F. 
Dean McClusky and au- 
thor of Audio-Visual 
Materials and Tech- 
niques, both well-known 
volumes in the AV field. 


ce STUDENT OPERATORS—At right, Hayden Smith, the Center's No. 2 
eo man instructs two of the Center's 25 student operators in procedures 
for checking out films and equipment. Operators and equipment are 
available for projection of films, slides, stereos, filmstrips, audio re- 
yr cording and playback of pre-recorded tapes and discs. ABOVE, 
Z REMEDIAL CLINIC for chi.dren with speech and hearing problems. 
The Center works closely with such campus services as the reading 
and speech clinics, closed-circuit TV, and language laboratory. 
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TO MEET A NEED—In 12 years the audio- 
visual center at San Diego State College grew 
from 1200 square feet to 9000; from one 
full-time and one half-time employee to a 
staff of 11; from an inventory of a few hun- 
dred dollars to nearly $200,000; from a few 
hours of service per day to a 13-hour sched- 
ule (8 a.m. to 9 p.m.). The Center which 
moved into new quarters in 1959 now serves 
a student body of 10,170. 


PHOTOGRAPHER—At right is Joe Rinteria 
whose photography adorns these pages. The 
San Diego Center furnishes photographic 
services to faculty and administration. It also 
produces slides, filmstrips, and motion pic- 
tures to departments in limited quantities. 
Expansion of the latter service is planned. 


a pictorial record of a fast-growing center 


San Diego State 


FACTORY TRAINED TECHNICIANS—Wal- 
lace Spencer (left) and assistant, Carl 
Spears, maintain and service all AV 
equipment, whether or not on the Center's 
inventory. Equipment is checked twice 
yearly regardless of outward condition. 
Standby equipment is maintained in a 
central location and is supplemented by 
an equipment cache in each building. 
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ONVSICAL FACILITIES REORGANIZATION PROPOEAL 


1 Layout of Floor Area at Outset 


AUDIO-VISUAL DEDARTMENT 


EXISTING FLOOR AREA LAYOUT 


Il Proposed Layout 


STREAMLINING YOUR 


NEVER DREAMED that one of those “horrible educa- 
i tional quirks” would pay off so generously. Some 
years ago, as a result of taking a few business courses, 
I was assigned to teach bookkeeping, accounting, and 
general office practice. A year ago I was faced with 
the task of fitting an already “bulging” but expanding 
department into the same area that had been provided 
for the five preceding years. Both the courses and the 
teaching experience saved the day. 

Here is a brief outline of what we did. First, may I 
say the “we” refers to the staff of the audiovisual de- 
partment in the Santa Barbara (California) County 
Schools. All activities were planned with the staff. 
Where we felt a need for additional direction we called 
upon the best available resource person. For instance, 
Joseph Knowles, art consultant for the Santa Barbara 
County Schools, gave invaluable service throughout 
our study. 

The first step was quite a common one. What was 
the basic problem? The answer was simple. We had 
to obtain better utilization of the space available, sim- 
plify operation to provide better service, and organize 
more efficiently to provide expanding services within 
this space and with the same number of personnel 
employed for the past five years. 

How were we to find the solution to these three 
problems. Here my business training paid dividends. 
Four techniques could be used to provide us with good 
evaluative data as well as potential answers. These 
were flow charts, room layouts, administrative report- 


The experiences related here occurred when the 
author was coordinator of audiovisual services for 
Santa Barbara County Schools. He is currently at 


Clover Park High School in Lakewood (Tacoma) 
Washington. 
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ACTUAL FLOOR AREA LAYOUT 


SANTA BARBARA COUNTY SCHOOLS 


Ill Layout Finally Chosen 


qr 


Maurice C. Williams 


ing, and job analysis. Originally we planned to use 
each technique twice—for the existing pattern and for 
the new plan. We ended with a third—the actual 
result after a few weeks of experience. [This thought 
should not deter others from trying these techniques. 
Without them the trial and error method would have 
taken many more months besides being extremely in- 
efficient and uneconomical. 


Flow Chart 


In all of our activities we maintained the simplest 
approach possible even though such action might not 
always be a pure use of business practice. Figures IV, 
V, and VI show the three flow charts—Old, New, and 
Actual. The flow chart (devised to show the direction 
of traffic) caused us to measure off the distance trav- 
eled by each individual during a week. It further 
prompted us to study exactly what we were doing, the 
way we were doing it, and how we organized our 
tasks. Consequently, the flow chart did a great deal 
more than analyze the traffic movement in our office. 


Room Layout 


It is necessary to discuss room layout before finish- 
ing with flow charts because the two are completely 
interrelated. Figures I, II, and III show the three 
room layouts—Old, New, and Actual. The layout was 
made with little pieces of cardboard cut to scale for 
each major item in the department. First, we analyzed 
what the flow chart told us. For one thing, the office 
of the director was in the way. That had to go. Sec- 
ond, we were walking not only all over ourselves but 
over everywhere and too far. Third, we felt that the 
movement should be given a pattern. 

Decisions were simple. We should, in general, walk 
in only one direction to an item or person and back. 
The shipping and receiving clerks should be able to 
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Work flow chart (old) V_ Work flow chart (new) 


make one trip out in a given direction: (to a particular 
type of material) and back in the preparation of a 
given order or group of orders (morning delivery or 
day’s delivery). This would also need to be true of 
the receiving clerk who returns the materials to the 
shelves. Shuffling the pieces on the cardboard layout 
began to take on meaning and was easier than moving 
the furniture. 

The result is evident in both the Flow Chart and 
Room Layout. One single direction was achieved 
straight from the visitor’s counter through the entire 
department. This planning done, we were forced to 
check reporting procedures and job assignments. Did 
this new procedure change relationships between per- 
sonnel, change actual jobs to be done? It did. 


Administrative Reporting 


We became aware of the developmental process 
taking place. A series of secretarial changes made utili- 
zation of knowledge based upon long experience in the 
office nearly impossible. Nonetheless, we set about to 
evaluate our personal relationships and written reports. 
A staff conference was held each week to learn what 
staff members had to say about particular observations 
of that week. Through their comments I was able to 
study the relationships as well. as the jobs. We all 
evaluated each reporting procedure, form, and pur- 
pose or reason for action. Many new forms were pre- 
pared, but the biggest and most valuable result was 
the number of forms and reports that were thrown out. 
Here we really had fun. I might add a note of cau- 
tion—we threw out a number of old files that seemed 
obsolete. You know the result. However, I think the 
chance is well worth the few times one will be caught 
up. We have much more file space without additional 
purchases. We consume less file space each month 
than before. Yet research proves that we actually pro- 
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ACTUAL WORK FLOW CHART 


VI Work flow chart (final) 


vide more information than we did before the study. 
One good example of this space saving also saved us 
secretarial time—and therefore budget dollars. In the 
case of our evaluation form on preview materials, we 
were writing the same information four times. The 
new form required only one writing. We had had an 
excellent multiple order form for the schools’ materials 
requests. But with expansion of services we had also 
to check this system. We ran a flow chart on only one 
booking from the multiple form, then added in red 
the additional “movements” for various “emergency” 
actions—early return, not returned, lost, destroyed, - 
and so on. It was surprising what went on—a three 
ring circus. So we shifted to the single order form, 
one we cooperatively designed with members of a 
large school district nearby. 
A pilot trial with selected personnel was made of all 
new forms planned. When one was successful, we ran 
a test study for three or four months with selected 
school districts. This was evaluated from the point of 
view of our office, then evaluation sheets were sent to 
the participating schools and results again analyzed. 
The two evaluations were examined, changes made 
where necessary, and the program put underway. 


Job Analysis 


From the steps just described it is obvious that a 
detailed analysis of each job in the department was 
necessary. This analysis not only grew out of the in- 
formation statistically compiled but also from the in- 
dividuals who “grew” with this overall program. They 
demanded more specific assignments and a clearer 
definition of tasks as well as relationships. Though 
naturally some negative feeling existed, the analysis 
changed into a group project through repeated staff 
meetings. Soon the emphasis was shifted to better 

(Continued on page 154) 
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e Dramatic new development for modern teaching and 
learning techniques develops oral skills and promotes re- 
tention! e Excellent for language and speech students— 
speeds learning! e Helpful to music students—helps im- 
prove technique! e Benefits teachers—saves time and 
energy! 


Exclusive V-M “‘Add-A-Track” is the big mew feature in 
tape recorders! Opportunities for powerfully effective 
teaching methods are limitless! Record on one track, rewind 
the tape and record again on another track while listening 


V-M/“‘App-A-TRACK” ‘tape-o-matic’® 4-TRACK STEREO- 
PLay TAPE RECORDER—Records and plays-back mono- 
phonically on four tracks. Plays stereophonic tapes. 

; High-Fidelity Speaker System. Simple Push-Button con- 
trols assure complete simplicity of operation. 


MobEL 166 AUXILIARY AMPLIFIER-SPEAKER for stereo 


the 


MOobeEL 720 


‘“ADD+A+TRACK" 


to the first recording through the V-M recorder’s own 
speakers or through another speaker system. Then play- 
back again and you hear both recordings simultaneously! 
The student can re-record his voice or instrument, repeat- 
edly, without affecting the first (or master) track in any 
way. He can even play a duet with himself! 

For budget-conscious administrators, here is the eco- 
nomical way to begin a completely effective modern lan- 
guage laboratory! Here, in one compact portable case, 
simplicity of operation is combined with practical versa- 
tility for the many uses it will find in every school. 
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V-M CORPORATION * BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN + WORLD FAMOUS FOR THE FINEST IN TAPE RECORDERS, PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORD CHANGERS 


TEACHING AND SELF 
| 
4 
Vo ice of Music 


rememb ow eine 


5. do not place nate 
A. pot A nant 


V-M “VOICE OF MUSIC,” PHONOGRAPHS FOR 


CLASSROOM AND ALL SCHOOL USE 


Versatility and. functionalism are the characteristics which 
mark these fine V-M instruments. There is a multiplicity of 
tasks these professional quality V-M phonographs can per- 
form. They serve both home and institutional purposes in a 
variety of ways and possess many of the fine features found in 
V-M’s most expensive phonographs. 


V-M/PoRTABLE “COMPONENT” STEREO PHONOGRAPH SYSTEM— 
Mobpe 207 e Detach both powerful speaker sections and you 
have in the central section V-M’s famous 4-Speed Manual 
Play Turntable e Full complement of controls « ‘Tone-o- 
matic’® Loudness, Balance, separate Bass and Treble Con- 
trols e Plays all stereo and monophonic records e All 
records sound better than ever! Professional V-M Institutional 
styling in sturdy, completely self-contained Gray Pyroxylin 


*Slightly Higher West 


Mopev 155 


V-M/PorTABLE 4-SPEED MANUAL PHONOGRAPH— 
Mopet 155 e Four-speed control External Am- 
plifier Jack e External Speaker Jack ¢ Separate 
Tone and Volume Controls « Exceptional Amplifier 
Performance « Washable Tan Leatherette Case 


SEE—HEAR— COMPARE 
THESE AND OTHER 
FINE V-M PHONOGRAPHS! 


V-M CorporaATION—Dept. AV 
305 Territorial Road 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Please send me without obligation, your booklet giving 
additional information on Add-A-Track” 
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Five Essentials— 


(Contiued from page 135) 


pilot schools also receive films for previewing. This 
previewing is done by committees of teachers and ad- 
ministrators involved in the subject matter areas where 
the materials are to be used. For example, the lan- 
guage arts teachers list their needs for films and film- 
strips related to the concepts taught at various levels; 
the science committees have been studying carefully 
the selection and placement of films for elementary 
and junior high science films; entire film programs 
have been acquired for specialized subjects such as 
Dr. White’s physics series or the Dr. Baxter series for 
chemistry. Since entire film series are generally used 
for televised instruction, consideration must be given 
to the selection of so-called “bit” films for other 
classes. These give information on single topics such 
as Ohm’s or Pascal’s Law which teachers may wish 
to use in individual classrooms. 

The Ford Foundation and other experimental pro- 
grams have necessitated adaptations to meet specific 
instructional needs. Too, the demand for films in color 
has caused changes in our budget and selection plans. 
There has been an increase in the use of filmstrips. 
Many of the elementary schools have developed ex- 
tensive filmstrip libraries in the individual buildings, 
but it is still necessary to furnish many specialized 
productions at both the elementary and secondary 
levels. Filmstrips have proven valuable in keeping up- 
to-date materials available for meeting these specialized 
needs. 

There has been a continuous expansion of the study 
print and flat picture phase of our program. Process- 
ing and mounting pictures is now an essential feature 
of our work. A workshop was conducted to encourage 
and instruct teachers in building their own files of 
these valuable aids. 

Recently the National Defense Education Act has 
proven a boon to expansion in the teaching of science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign languages. The 
board has approved the acquisition of an extended 
film complement in these subjects. Plans are in prog- 
ress which will provide modern foreign language films 
in French, Spanish, and German. Materials, films, 
filmstrips, recordings, and tapes have been provided 
to implement the Berlitz Method and the Wayne State 
French Program. The Spanish film production by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica (Gloria and David) has been 
provided for experimental use in four schools. All of 
the secondary schools have been equipped with labo- 
ratories or “hear and speak” language tables. Ele- 
mentary language classes are being taught by television 
to all third grade students and elementary schools 
have been supplied with correlated tapes and records. 

Housing an audiovisual center of this magnitude has 
required expansion from a one-room center with a 
part-time director to a floor space of 10,800 square 
feet in the administration building and the employ- 
ment of some 24 persons. 

Included in the Center are staff offices, a curriculum 
library, a graphic and picture display area, a film li- 
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brary, a recording studio, darkroom facilities, an equip- 
ment center for demonstrations and emergency loans, 
a preview room, and a film repair department where 
all films are processed with electronic apparatus and 
footage is replaced. Repairing films is an unending 
task. However, as operators become more experienced 
in the use of equipment, damage percentage wise has 
been reduced. 

Television facilities are housed in a nearby second- 
ary school to which the Center makes daily deliveries. 
Materials are always delivered the day before the tele- 
cast in which they are to be used. The electronic shop 
is in a building that houses all school shops. It re- 
quires the services of several full-time specialists as 
50 percent of classrooms have television sets and radios 
and receive television lessons daily. Besides the daily 
delivery to the television studio, further distribution of 
materials for this extensive audiovisual program re- 
quires careful planning. 

Our present delivery system requires three trucks 
scheduled for daily deliveries to secondary schools and 
three times weekly to the elementary schools. A spe- 
cial delivery is provided for recordings, exhibits, and 
equipment. This is a far cry from the days in 1946 
when teachers had to pick up films on the way to their 
classes and return them after the day’s work. 

In addition to our commercially prepared materials, 
our department collaborates with teachers and pupils 
in making slides, tapes, still pictures, and recordings. 
For example, we have made slides to complement ele- 
mentary units on Our Water Supply, Resources Avail- 
able to Oklahoma City Schools, and Communication. 
Tapes of original songs have been made and sent to 
schools in other countries. 


Based on a Philosophy of Optimism 


Although our audiovisual program has made a 
gratifying expansion, there are still many problems. 
One of the foremost is keeping films available to meet 
the changing needs in many areas. The criteria for 
selection is close correlation with our own instruc- 
tional guides. Our goal is to make the best films avail- 
able and to help committees select materials by pro- 
viding ample listings (both as to grade level and sub- 
ject matter) as well as the actual films and filmstrips 
for previewing. We are looking to a future when there 
will be a still wider and more effective use of our 
materials—which will necessitate increased storage, 
more efficient circulation, and heavier maintenance 
and repair. 

Today we at the Center still have faith in our prod- 
ucts and believe that learning is a matter of perceiving 
and understanding, and that it is increased when sup- 
ported by audiovisual materials that help show patterns, 
classes, like and unlike, and relationships. Audiovisual 
materials are also extremely valuable in their capacity 
for correcting wrong impressions. We are committed 
to the philosophy that we will try to change those 
undesirable things which we have the power to change, 
to recognize those things beyond our ability to alter, 
and to make the most of every opportunity to serve 
students by serving the instructional personnel in our 
school community. 
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The Minnesota Approach 


(Continued from page 141) 


fore the majority of our inservice training will be done 
in groups of one to 12, and probably mostly in individ- 
ual rather than multiple instruction. Standing by to 
assist in any of the five functional areas is the entire 
staff and facilities of the Audio-Visual Education 
Service. 

The Audio-Visual Education Service at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota is a university service unit. Adminis- 
tratively we report to the director of university services 
who in turn reports to the vice president of business 
administration. We also report to an audiovisual senate 
committee which advises us as to the needs of the Uni- 
versity faculty and also reports directly to the president 
of the University. The Audio-Visual Education Service 
is strictly an on-campus service. It has 32 permanent 
staff members and approximately 25 part-time student 
employees, two of whom are on a fellowship basis. 
Most all of our materials and services are provided at 
a nominal cost which includes a margin to cover over- 
head expense. In other words, we cross charge the 
budgets of other departments for the cost of the serv- 
ice or material, plus an overhead charge. We usually 
provide a service or material for a department at a 
lower figure than they can get it on an individual basis 
because of the obvious advantages of centralization 
and specialization. We do not discount the disadvan- 
tages of this type of organization but we do feel that 
we are operating at high efficiency. To help make 
materials and equipment more accessible to the faculty 
we have initiated a pre-paid plan which permits a de- 
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d., Slide, Taperec omer 


partment of the University to start pre-payment on 
the basis of average usage for the preceding three 
years. Later an average of the actual expenditure and 
the pre-paid figure for the previous year gives us a 
workable figure for pre-payment. 


Our staff is partially supported out of general Uni- 
versity funds which permits a lower cost figure plus 
elbow room for consultation services on a no-charge 
basis. The Audio-Visual Education Service has five 
divisions besides the general office and accounting sec- 
tion. These are the artists service, the engineering serv- 
ice, the materials advisory service, the still photo- 
graphic service, and the motion picture production 
service. All of these divisions provide consultative 
services which work hand in hand with the Minnesota 
approach. 

The goal of the laboratory-seminar activities is to 
gradually increase the intelligent usage of all of our 
audiovisual services. The aim is not only to make non- 
users users; but also to keep the several sections of 
our Service informed and prepared to meet the dynamic 
needs of the college classroom. We feel the Minnesota 
approach is One answer to more effective communica- 
tions in the college classroom. College and university 
instructional needs are constantly changing. To keep 
abreast we should continuously experiment. 


Large classes, new approaches for traditional areas, 
simpler procedures of audiovisual administration, bet- 
ter classroom facilities, training programs for material 
assistants, effective dissemination of information and . 
ideas, challenging the instructor, production of new 
materials—these are some of the problems we hope to 
answer with the Minnesota approach. 


Obstacles at the University Level 


SURVEYS AT THE University of Minnesota reveal 
(as did those by Richard Hubbard at Syracuse) 
a number of obstacles to the use of audiovisual 
techniques in the college classroom. Some of the 
more important ones are given here to illustrate 
the “why” of the Minnesota approach. 


@ Lack of opportunity to explore the uses of 
new materials and techniques and to test 
them before use in the classroom. 


@ Lack of information about services or mate- 
rials available. 


@ The need for more faculty participation in 
the production of materials. 


Lack of materials in specific fields. 


Too little time to integrate materials into the 
curriculum and to arrange for use. 


@ An unhappy or an ineffective experience with 


Poor classroom facilities. 
Teacher inertia. 


@ Lack of understanding and appreciation of 
audiovisual. 


@ Lack of physical facilities for an AV center. 
Inadequate budget. 
@ Traditionalism of faculty. 
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* FACTS ABOUT FILM 
(2nd Edition) 

* FACTS ABOUT PRO- 
JECTION (2nd Edition) 

* THE AUDIO-VISUAL 
SUPERVISOR 


Three films containing complete es- 
sentials of audio-visual training and 
guidance. Every phase of 16mm film 
work—FILM HANDLING—FILM 
PROJECTION—the OBJECTIVES 
and RESPONSIBILITIES of the 
SUPERVISOR are examined. This 
new and completely revised COLOR 
series covers the methods, physical 
requirements, and special techniques 
expected of first-rate audio-visual 
practice. 


A complete list of more than 
fifty graded FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE films, recommended for 
urchase under Title III of the 
ational Defense Education Act 
is available upon request. 


Also ask for International Film Bu- 
reau’s 1960 general film catalog. 


International Film Bureau Juc. 


57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


reveals a new world of 


sound under the sea. 


_ SCIENCE ‘CONCEPTS in 16 M.M. 
motion picture — 


“SOUNDS IN THE SEA” 


This scientific motion pic- 
ture in sound and color is a 
foundation for a study of 
marine life. 

Grade level: Elementary 

Write for preview and catalog 


MOODY INSTITUTE 


of SCIENCE 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
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Another Firsthand Report 
on Soviet Education 


ia YEAR ABOUT THIS time AVI 
printed an account by Clarence O. 
Bergeson in which he reported few 
advances in Soviet audiovisual mate- 
rials (with the possible exception of 
3D materials limited mainly to science 
classes). Since that time the editors 
have had two letters from Murray 
Lincoln Miller disputing Dr. Berg- 
son’s viewpoint and claiming some 
evidence to the contrary in his color 
filmstrips, Living in the Soviet Union 
Today (copyright 1959 with*SVE). 

Now comes A Firsthand Report on 
Soviet Schools from the NEA Travel 
Division based on a “firsthand exami- 
nation” by 64 American school admin- 
istrators. This is a well-written account 
(prepared by the NEA Publications 
Division) with photography by Carl 
Purcell. The school administrators 
were fortunate to have in their com- 
pany a young staff member of the 
NEA Policies Commission, Richard 
Renfield, whose linguistic abilities 
served to facilitate on-the-spot com- 
munication not always enjoyed by 
groups relying solely on Soviet inter- 
preters. 

The 64 educators report hospitable, 
friendly treatment and declare them- 
selves “impressed by the confidence, 
the sense of direction, and dedication 
of many Soviet citizens.” The report 
describes a revolutionary change in 
Soviet education which will be com- 
plete in 1963. “Polytechnization” is 
the term given to the plan which will 
relate education directly to practical 
production. The Soviet Union, says 
the report, is moving in a revolution- 
ary manner toward practical work 
experiences for all students. Whether 
instructional techniques will also be 
revolutionized, the report declines to 
predict. “The predominant method,” 
it states, “continues to be lecture, 
assignment, and recitation.” A portion 
of the report describes audiovisual 
aids thus: 


Teachers do make use of aids such as 
models in mathematics and demonstra- 
tion experiments in science. For the 
most part, they appear to add visual 
perspective to an otherwise verbal ex- 
planation and do not seem intended to 
encourage students to raise questions or 
request explanations of details given in 
classroom lectures. Only in shop and 
homemaking classes, where projects were 
described on the board or shown in a 
drawing, did pupils appear ever to dis- 
cuss procedure with the teacher. 

There is a great deal said about 
schools’ having motion picture equip- 
ment and films, but there is no evidence 
in the classrooms of the use of these 
teaching aids. Classrooms are not well 


Good reasons 
for RCA projector 
popularity ! 


@ “Life-Tested*’’—your as- 
surance of projector quality! 


@ Easiest, fastest threading 
in the 16mm field! 


@ Whisper-quiet operation ! 


@ Powerful 1200-watt lamp 
—throws 20° more light 
on screen! 


@ Built-in lubrication! 


@ Pressure guides are the 
“softest touch’’ in film 
handling! 


@ Nylon film pressure shoe— 
lasts 2 to 3 times longer! 


@ Superior sound reproduc- 
tion ! 


@ Longer operating life; 
minimum maintenance! 


*Rigid endurance standards have been 
set for RCA “LIFE-TESTED" Projectors. 
Individual components as wei/ as finished 
projectors are subjected to continuous 
testing to evaluate the durability and 
efficiency of all operating parts. “LIFE- 
TESTED” at RCA means better, more 
reliable performance from RCA Projectors. 


Tmk(s) ® 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS e CAMDEN 2, N.J. 
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equipped for using motion pictures, al- 
though most schools have one or more 
rooms, usually a science room or audi- 
torium, which have means of light con- 
trol and can presumably be used for 
showing illustrative movies. 

Bulletin boards and pictures in class- 
rooms are devoted more to motivational 
charts and general civic and cultural 
materials than to the specific subjects 
taught in the classrooms. This is par- 
ticularly true of the 10-year schools. In 
some schools, however, literature 
classes and in other classes as well, 
excellent displays are set up that include 
pictures of persons being studied and 
objects of significance. .. . 

Though kindergartens are usually well 
supplied with equipment and materials 
which appear to contribute substantially 
to providing valuable classroom expe- 
rience, this is not true of the other 
grades. In most classroom situations ma- 
terials and mechanical devices are of 
such a nature that the pupils have the 
opportunity only to observe but not to 
use them. . . 

The special teaching facilities in Soviet 
schools are not unusual. In the science 
areas, aids and materials are equal to, 
and sometimes better than, those of the 
average American high school in a com- 
munity of 25,000 or larger. No special 
equipment is used for teaching foreign 
languages. . 

Purcell’s photography alone makes 
this 63-page report well worth the $1 
price. Write to: Publication Sales, 
National Education Association. 


As Others See Us 


The September 1959 issue of the 
Austrian magazine AVISO carries 
two articles pertaining to the Ameri- 
can audiovisual field. One is a reprint 
of an article by Jim McPherson from 
the October 1957 AVI with an intro- 
ductory note describing Dr. McPher- 
son as a “young, magnetic personality 
who, with technical knowledge and 
much enthusiasm, dedicates himself 
to the research and spread of the 
audiovisual method in education.” 

Readers are cautioned to regard Dr. 
McPherson’s article (Profile Your AV 
Program) “not at all as a utopian 
picture of the future,” nor as stand- 
ards that necessarily hold good in 
Austria. “But,” states the introduc- 
tion, “we:can learn from the experi- 
ences of other countries and thus 
avoid costly mistakes in time and 
money.” 

In a second article Erich Bauer, 
who was instrumental in launching the 
magazine, gives his interpretations of 
the Seattle Convention in which he 
explains to Austrian readers the work- 
ings of the National Defense Educa- 

(Contiuued on the next page) 
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PRICES 
ALMOST 


on Audiotape on 14-mili MYLAR 


Tuar’s RIGHT! Audio Devices 
has cut at least 31% off the 
price of its premium-quality 
Audiotape on 144-mil “Mylar.” 
Now educators can have all the 
advantages of DuPont’s fabu- 
lous ‘‘Mylar’”’ for little more 
than the cost of an ordinary 
plastic-base tape. 

Audiotape on 1%-mil “My- 
lar” is the finest tape in the 
Audiotape line. Its tough, dur- 
able “Mylar” base and profes- 
sional-quality oxide make it the 
perfect tape for schools. (Sim- 
ilar price reductions have also 
been made on Master “Low 
Print-through” Audiotape on 
14%-mil “Mylar.”) 


“Mylar” is DuPont’s trade- 
mark for its polyester film—the 
toughest, most durable recording 
tape base material known to 
man. “Mylar” cannot dry out or 


become brittle with age. Record- 
ing tapes on“ Mylar” can’t break 
or stretch in normal use, regard- 
less of temperature or humidity. 
Most importantly, “Mylar” is a 
known, tested base material— 
proven by years of use in tele- 
metry, automation and elec- 
tronic computing applications. 
Millions of feet have been re- 
corded by professional and ama- 
teur sound recordists, too. 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


in Hollywood: 640 N. Fairfax Ave. + in Chicago: 5428 N. Milwaukee Ave. 


LA CANADA 


ARITHMETIC FILMS 


for 


PRIMARY GRADES 


¢ NUMBERS FOR BEGINNERS 
e ADDING AND SUBTRACTING 


Each 11 minutes—color or b & W 


BASIC FILMS FOR 
ESTABLISHING UNDERSTANDING 
Preview Prints Available 


Johnson Hunt Productions 


FILM CENTER 


DWLING PicTURES 
16 MM. COLOR FILMS 
For Science Teaching 


120 
FOR PRIMARY THRU GRADES 
write for 
1056 S. Robertson Bivd., tee Angeles 35, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 


LEARNING THEORY AND CLASSROOM PRACTICE 


IN ADULT EDUCATION 
By J. W. GETZELS 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 
Color Filmstrip and Tape Recording (28 min.) $7.25 
Audio-Visual Education Center 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Frieze Building—720 East Huron 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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EDUCATIONAL 
TESTING SERVICE 


announces 


Horizons 
of Science 


A series of ten films to stir 
imagination, stimulate thinking, 
and broaden understanding with 
respect to the sciences. 


Visual Perception 

The Worlds of Dr. Vishniac 
Exploring the Edge of Space 
“Thinking’’ Machines 


The Mathematician and 
the River 


New Lives for Old 

Project “‘Mohole” 

The Realm of the Galaxies 
The Flow of Life 


Neutrons and the 
Heart of Matter 


COLOR Each 20 minutes 
Grades 6-14 
$1900 the series of ten 


Immediately available for 
preview and acquisition from 


JENS 


EDUCATIONAL 
TESTING SERVICE 


20 Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. 
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tion Act, the audiovisual field’s con- 
cern with teacher education, the role 
of ETV, and other audiovisual con- 
cerns as they emerged at the 1959 
Convention.—from material trans- 
lated from the original German by 
Anna Carlzon, a member of the DAVI 
national staff. 


DAV! Plans Session 
for NEA Convention 


“The Classroom Teacher and Learn- 
ing Technology” produced by the 
Division of Audio-Visual Instructional 
Service, NEA, will be a feature of 
the concurrent sessions Tuesday, June 
28, during the NEA Convention in 
Los Angeles. 

The session will portray dramatic- 
ally and in capsule form new devel- 
opments in the field of learning 
technology: teaching machines, tele- 
vision, massed films, special teaching 
kits, and audiovisual instructional sys- 
tems. These devices will be presented 
in their classroom applications and 
discussed as to their implications for 
the classroom teacher of tomorrow. 
Jim Finn, DAVI president and Ann 
Hyer, DAVI executive secretary and 
director of the Division, are in charge. 


Summer Meeting 


The program for the DAVI sum- 
mer meeting scheduled for Monday, 
June 27 is in the hands of a Cali- 
fornia committee with Ernestine Run- 
ner, San Bernardino, as chairman. 
Others on the committee are Robert 
Gerletti, Los Angeles County Schools; 
Gene White, Los Angeles City 
Schools; and Jim Finn. The morning 
meeting is set for 9 a.m. in the Galeria 
Room of the Biltmore Hotel and the 
DAVI luncheon for 12:15 to 3 p.m. 
in the Renaissance Room, also at the 
Biltmore. 


With NAVA in August 


NAVA WILL DEPART from traditional 
procedures this year to substitute a 
visualization of the Convention theme, 
“The Challenge of the Sixties,” for 
the customary keynote address. James 
W. Hulfish, NAVA information di- 
rector, will take viewers back through 
the years for a look at past accom- 
plishments in the audiovisual field 
(and NAVA) and bring them up to 
date with prognostications. 

General chairman for the Conven- 
tion scheduled at Chicago’s Morrison 
Hotel for August 6-9 is Harvey W. 
Marks, first vice president of the or- 
ganization. A major speaker will be 


NOW! 


Primitive Man 
in Our World... 


Shows the basic pattern of primitive 
life as it still exists in the Sepik River 
region of New Guinea. Here is 
a self-sufficient people living in a 
world almost untouched by modern 
civilization. The film pictures the daily 
lives of these people, showing how 
the jungle furnishes them with food, 
clothing, shelter, and transportation. 
For upper elementary and secondary 


social studies. An Americana production. 
12 MINUTES. COLOR $120, RENT $6 


Order your print today! 
Write for free catalog. 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


<— TWO WAY—> 
POWER DRIVEN FILM REWIND 


Double your film inspection with less 
effort. Modernize with the proven 
motor-driven FOSTER REWIND—winds 
both to the left and right under motor 
power. Easy to use foot pedal controls 
both direction and speed of reels (up 
to’ 875 rpm). Both hands free for in- 
spection and quick splicing. Capacity 
to 2000 foot reels. Heavy duty motor 
—simple design—and rugged con- 
struction assure maintenance free oper- 
ation. Rewinds 16mm—35mm—8mm 
motion picture film. 


Write for Details and Special Trial Plans 


Juternational Film Bureau Juc. 


57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Herbert True, writer, psychologist, and 
lecturer who will address himself to 
a topic related to the Convention 
theme—‘Meet the Challenge.” The 
three-day program also boasts a “top 
demonstration team” from the West 
Coast: Richard B. Lewis, Tom Clem- 
ens, and Jerry Kemp, all of the AV 
Center at San Jose State College. 

Teaching machines and language 
laboratory equipment are expected to 
be prominent among exhibits. The 
Annual Institute for Audio-Visual 
Selling, sponsored annually by NAVA 
and Indiana University, will be held 
on the University campus July 31 
through August 4. John Dostal of 
Educational Electronics, Garden City, 
New York, has been named chairman 
of a specialized course in language 
laboratory sales. 


Summer Calendar 


A woRKSHOP on Creative Production 
Through Selection, Production, and 
Evaluation of Audiovisual Materials 
is scheduled for June 20-24 at San 
Diego State College. James S. Kinder 
and Clarence E. Fishburn comprise 
the workshop staff. Visiting consult- 
ants will be William Sanborn, San 
Francisco Unified School District; 
Evan R. Keislar, UCLA specialist in 
automated teaching; Ray Denno, Suth- 
erland Films; and Raymond Blake, 
San Diego City Schools. A week of in- 
tensive work is promised. One unit of 
credit will be granted; tuition $10. 
Applications to the dean of summer 
sessions must be on file by June 8. 


TECNIFAX will conduct its summer 
conferences at Holyoke, Mass., this 
year during the weeks of June 27 and 
August 29. Organized around the 
utilization of the overhead projector, 
the conferences will also include dis- 
cussion of the psychology of com- 
munication and instruction in the 
techniques of preparing projected ma- 
terials. Participants may spend from 
one to five days, although Tecnifax 
recommends a minimum of three. 
These conferences are part of a 
continuing schedule of seminar-work- 
shops conducted by Tecnifax for the 
past five years. There will be no 
charge for instruction and materials— 
vacationing educators take note. For 
details write: Fred Pula, Visucom Di- 
rector, Tecnifax Corporation, 195 
Appleton St., Holyoke, Mass. 


THE New York State Audio-Visual 
Council is holding its summer meet- 
ing in Schenectady July 7-9 at the 
Hotel Van Curler. 
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For the most effective use of language laboratory facilities 


PROGRAM 


..- Synchronized Tapes and Records in the only COMPLETE 
conversational foreign language study program available 


in the classroom... 


NDEA-QUALIFIED 
COUNCIL OF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS-STANDARDS 


AUTHENTIC NATIVE 
SPEECH IS ASSURED 
Conversational Train- 
ing Units cover 3,000 
basic words presented 
through interesting 


conversational situa- 

tions. Only leading 

native language teachers speak on Lingua- 
phone Tapes and Records. The voices of 8 to 
12 men and women, authorities in each lan- 
guage, guarantee authenticity of native speech. 
Only the language being studied is heard. The 
recording is done in the country where the 
language is spoken. Completely up-to-date. 


The NEW LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL 
PROGRAM assures the most effective use 
of modern teaching equipment. It has been 
especially developed by Linguaphone In- 
stitute, creator of Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Record Courses in 34 languages. 
Conceived and executed by outstanding 
educators, Linguaphone, “World's Stand- 
ard” for over 50 years, is used by more 
than 18,000 schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. Now the New LINGUAPHONE 
SCHOOL TAPES combined with records 
and manuals provide a complete audio- 
visual method for perfect conversational 
training. 


THE STUDENT LEARNS MORE...FASTER 


Linguaphone ...and only Linguaphone... 
offers identical course material on both 
TAPES and RECORDS. Tapes and rec- 
ords contain the same material, with this 
valuable difference: tapes have optimum- 
length pauses inserted between words or 
idiomatic phrases to allow for student 
repetition and recording. With this unique 
combination at the teacher’s disposal, she 
can present the same material first with 
pauses (TAPES) and then in uninterrupted 
conversational flow (RECORDS). 


LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL TAPES are now 
available in the four languages in most 
popular use today: Spanish (Western 
Hemisphere), German, French, Russian. 
Italian and others (now in preparation) 
will be available in the near future. 


SCHOOL TAPE PROGRAM IN EACH LANGUAGE INCLUDES: For a demonstration 
of LINGUAPHONE 
30 phonetic ic lessons, on AN SCHOOL TAPES 
ductory phrases. s 
e Complete Teacher's Instruction Guide—suge ions for classroom use of and RECORDS in your 
nguaphone Tapes and coordin nuals. 
° Linguaphone Student Manuals. school—or a fact- 
. Soe plete transcription of recorded material, filled, descriptive 
Student Workbooks (Prepared by Dr. Theodore Hu anon. Director of SD-376-050 
Foreign Languages, Board of Education, City of New York 
e Sturdy Storage and Carrying case (secured with lock) RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 
* Linguaphone Companion Record Set — NEW YORK al 
16 unbreakable discs—32 slides—Set of Manuals. Storage-Carrying Case. 


THE AMERICANA FOUNDATION 


PRESENTS 


The Saga Of The Erie Canal 


The era of the great American waterway, its 
grandeur, romance and humor recreated and 
sung, troubadour fashion by Oscar Brand. 


Color 11 Minutes $125.00 


Write for free catalogue 40 films. 


leon loeb associates 
306 6th Street N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 


Use FilMagic All Ways! 


—FilMagic Cloths Hand-Clean Films, Records. 
—FilMagic Tapes For Film Cleaning Machines. 
—FilMagic Pylon Kits For Tape Recorders. 


—FilMagic Pylon Kits for 16MM SOF PRO- 
JECTORS. 


—Get Best Results With FilMagic Silicones! 


MANUFACTURED & GUARANTEED BY 


THE DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, INC. 


204 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA 13, GEORGIA 
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Streamlining Your Staff 


(Continued from page 145) 
administration, better service, and most important, 
easier routines for each individual. | must admit that 
some staff members were not fully aware of the real 
meaning of the meetings nor the requests made upon 
them. There is no way of telling now whether the 
total program might have been improved if | had made 
clear what I was seeking. The prime desire was to 
get objective evaluations by each staff member. Some 
were college part-time employees. Others were new to 
the office. I was not always fully cognizant of their atti- 
tudes, loyalties, nor inter- and intra-staff relationships. 

This particular point needs to be expanded further 
as part of each of the four practices. Two major fac- 
tors stood out in the study of individual relations: 
effect of experience and effect of personalities. No 
matter how excellent the techniques or practices, no 
matter how superior the direction or leadership—no 
program of this nature can be effective unless these 
two human relations factors are considered. 

The past experiences on other jobs and on this one 
were a vital part of the final decision. Each individual 
brought prejudices and habits as well as objective sug- 
gestions to each conference and discussion. Most 
noticeable were certain personality effects. We had to 
change the booking counter (See Figures II and III) 
because of the closeness of operation of two employees. 
Special training had to be given to one clerk whose 
job was changed almost exclusively to public contact 


because of the new room arrangement. Her attitude 
toward the public left much to be desired but because 
she had participated in the entire evaluation herself 
she was not offended when special training was re- 
quired of her. 


Outcomes 


The audiovisual staff now visit my office regularly 
with suggestions, recommendations, complaints; they 
also make minor decisions within their own areas. 
There is a continuous feeling that improvement of 
service is as vital as providing service. 

Both of these are healthy factors in an office. First, 
I believe that all staff members should participate in 
the evalyation. Second, I believe the evaluation should 
be continuous. Third, I believe that through these 
means flexibility is maintained during static periods 
as well as expansion. Fourth, I believe that a staff 
must be able to make adjustments immediately. This 
is extfemely important in an audiovisual program where 
many factors can cause disruption of routine in a mat- 
ter of minutes—truck breakdown, driver illness, for- 
gotten holidays, extreme weather conditions, washed 
out roads and bridges, staff illness. Fifth, I believe 
that it is my job to see that staff salary scales are 
increased, or simply that salary raises are forthcoming. 
At least, the staff should know that a sincere and 
honest effort is made to achieve every possible gain 
for them. Sixth, I believe that the application of busi- 
ness practices can help audiovisual directors provide 
more effective service to schools. 


AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


By James W. Brown and Ricuarp B. Lewis, both of San Jose State 
College: and Frep F. HaRcLEROAD, Alameda State College 


554 Pages, $7.95 


This text on audiovisual methods provides concrete, practical information on the use 
of instructional materials to plan and carry out learning activities. Examples of use 
have been drawn from all subject fields, from kindergarten through college. It is the 
first audiovisual text to use an inventive and stimulating format in which profuse illus- 


trations are correlated with the text. 


Emphasis throughout is on the principle that 


learning is most effective when materials are integrated with instruction. A-V Instruc- 
tional Materials Manual, $3.50. Teacher's Guide, Free. 


Send for Your On-Approval Copy 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd St. 
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THE QUALITY OF LEADERSHIP 


VUlat Wes 


No. 3 in a series of messages to all concerned with better education 
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The World is Our Stage 


Regularly, for more than twenty years, Coronet Films has sent 
skilled camera crews throughout the world whenever the subject 
of an educational motion picture requires authentic film footage. 


This long term program of “shooting on location” has con- 
tributed to Coronet’s unparalleled reputation for accurate, rich- 
in-content films . . . and created in them the special quality of 
authenticity so essential to capturing interest and converting it 
to enthusiasm for more learning. 


Films on geography, history, world literature, foreign languages, 
art and music appreciation are among the regular assignments 
being performed by camera crews in the more than 60 countries 
shown . . . some located permanently, others on regular shooting 
schedules. Every continent except Antarctica has been at least 
temporarily “home” for a Coronet camera crew. 
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The authentic, ‘“‘on location” scenes in more than 150 Coronet 
films bring students closer to their subject matter than do other 
teaching aids—another important element that gives to Coronet 
Films its quality of leadership. 


This booklet is yours! Send for it today! 
It tells the complete story of Coronet creative 
quality in its library of more than 900 educa- 
tional films. 


THE 


CEADERSHIP 


CORONET FILMS 


To illuminate all facets of learning 


CORONET BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Testing Audio Equipment by Ear 


T IS QUITE POSSIBLE to test the qual- 
| ity of speech sounds reproduced on 
your audio equipment without using 
electronic testing devices or sound 
spectrograms. All you need is a good 
ear. Whether you are concerned with 
a disc turntable playback or a tape 
playback, be assured that the follow- 
ing practical tests outweigh all the 
specifications offered by the salesman 
or the engineer. However, the first 
four tests below require that the re- 
cording be done not by yourself but 
by someone else, so that the order of 
the test sounds (and preferably the 
identity of the speaker) is not known 
by you in advance. Otherwise, your 
test results may be falsified by your 
foreknowledge. 

1. If you have means of recording, 
utter s and th sounds in random order: 
for instance, thin, sin, sigh, thigh, 
sin, thigh, thin, sigh. Then listen 
through headphones (and a_ loud 
speaker if possible). The distinction 
between s and th must be extremely 
clear. The s must not have the least 
resemblance to a th; it must possess 
the sharp sibilant hiss which charac- 
terizes it when your open hand is held 
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six inches away from your mouth but 
which deteriorates as you bring your 
open hand close to your lips. Reasons 
for this are well known. The s and th 
friction noises show nearly the same 
frequencies on a _  spectrum—from 
about 3000 cycles per second to a little 
over 7000 cps—but the th noise is at 
a much lower intensity (loudness). 
So if the s sounds like th, it means 
that the frequencies above 3000 cps 
are absent or too weak to be effective. 

2. Apply the same test to the com- 
parison of s and f sounds, using words 
like fin, sin, sigh, phi. If the distinc- 
tion is not very clear, or if an s 
sounds somewhat like an f/f, the audio 
equipment is even worse than in the 
case of s being confused with th. It 
means not only that the frequencies 
above 3000 cps are absent or too weak 
but that the frequencies below 3000 
cps (the range of vowels) are 
mediocre. 

3. Now test the distinction between 
th and f in words like thin, fin, thigh, 
phi. This distinction is more critical 
than the preceding ones. Friction 
noises of th and f show nearly the 
same frequency spectrum and_ the 


same low intensity. The f/th distinc- 
tion is due mainly to Very different 
formant transitions and partly to a 
very high frequency band (around 
11,000 cps) which is present in f and 
not in th. 

4. More critical even than good dis- 
tinction among the phonemes is the 
recognition of voice quality. Record 
an utterance by someone other than 
yourself and play it back. If you rec- 
ognize his personal voice quite satis- 
factorily, the equipment is good. 
Voice quality fidelity requires certain 
high formants, mainly the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, etc., which are all above 
2500 cps. 

5. Wow and flutter, which depend 
mainly on the mechanical perfection 
of certain parts in a tape recorder, 
can be tested with the help of a piano. 
Strike a key and hold it down, or ap- 
ply the loud pedal, while recording the 
fading resonance of the tone. If there 
is any wow, you will notice it during 
the playback of the resonance. 

Of those five tests, the first one is 
the least critical, but it is generally 
sufficient to determine rapidly whether 
a piece of equipment is worth con- 
sidering or not.—PIERRE DELATTRE 
The University of Colorado 


the first in a dramatic new 
series on the World’s Religions! 


THE CRESCENT 
and the CROSS 


A FILM ON THE RELIGION OF ISLAM 


An unusually objective treatment of Islam filmed with 
the cooperation of Middle East Governments, and the 
authoritative counsel of J. Christy Wilson, Dean of 
Field Service, Princeton Theological Seminary. Against 
a backdrop of ancient religions in the land of the 
Pharoahs, two young Americans learn about Islam 
which burst from its desert birthplace to spread like wildfire 
thru Africa, Asia and Europe. Actual on-location scenes, 
filmed in the heart of today’s Middle-East, presents 
with pictorial eloquence history, travel and religion. 


Filmed in the Middle East in Exotic color “ color 


16 mm sound * 32 minutes 
$280.00 
&W $140.00 


Write today for preview print. 


FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


(distribution office) 


1821 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 


ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 
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Experiences in Audio 


The Campus Library is a collection 
of two-hour recorded lectures pre- 
pared by college and university pro- 
fessors in a broad area including 
science, the social sciences and hu- 
manities. Among titles are: History 
of the English Novel, a lecture by 
Lionel Stevenson, professor of Eng- 
lish at Duke University; The Early 
Middle Ages, Donald E. Queller, as- 
sistant professor of history and general 
studies at the University of Southern 
California; Marxist Ideology, Mulford 
Q. Sibley, professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Minnesota; 
God: Basic Conceptions, Geddes Mac- 
Gregor, Rufus Jones professor of 
philosophy and religion at Bryn Mawr 
College; Three Basic Trends of Our 
Time, Pitirim A. Sorokin, director of 
Harvard University Research Center 
in Creative Altruism; and many 
others. Two-hour dual track at 3% 
ips. Write to Campus World, Inc., 
3449 McClintock Ave., Los Angeles 
7. Should interest adult educators. 

The Audio Cyclopedia by Howard 
W. Tremaine is a 1280-page volume 
containing answers to more than 3400 
questions on audio. Any subject can 
be easily found from the 54-page 
index by means of a chapter and 
paragraph numbering system. The 
book contains 26 sections which cover 
everything from basic principles of 
sound through methods of recording 
and reproduction, magnetic and opti- 
cal film recording, motion picture pro- 
jection equipment, test equipment, 
installation techniques, general in- 
formation charts, and tables. 354 
half-tones, 1300 line drawings. DAVI 
Technician George Koutsoukos calls 
it “a good source book for technicians 
and others with background in elec- 
tronics and especially good for audio 
technicians in the AV field.” From 
Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc., 2201 
East 46th St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
$19.95. 


(Continued on the next page) 


The 
professional 
lettering 
technique Write for 


literature and samples 
‘Stik-a-letter Co. 


Rt. 2, Box 1400, Escondido, Calif. 
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Demonstration of Teaching Methods 
Facilitated by Closed-Circuit TV 


Educators are well acquainted with 
the methods of instructing student 
teachers: actual visitation to elemen- 
tary classrooms and observation of 
model classrooms from balconies 
equipped with one-way glass parti- 
tions. While both methods have ad- 
vantages, there are also certain limita- 
tions or objections to each. Classroom 
visitations are distracting to elemen- 
tary pupils and their teachers. Model 
classrooms with mezzanine observa- 
tion points are very costly to con- 
struct, and also limit the area for 
observation. 


Many colleges of teacher education 
are overcoming the basic problems of 
classroom observation through the 
use of Dage television systems. While 
the physical layout of educational 
buildings will determine to some ex- 
tent the type of equipment and system 
to be used, the one as diagrammed 
above is symbolic. 


Dage cameras cover the entire 
classroom area. Each of the cameras 
can be remotely controlled from the 


DASE | DAGE TELEVISION DIVISION 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


observation room. In this room stu- 
dent teachers and their instructor ob- 
serve the demonstration teaching on 
television receivers. Thus observation 
and interpretative discussion can go 
on without distracting classroom 
procedures. 


As a pioneer in the field of ETV, 
Dage Television has worked closely 
with educators to develop a wide 
range of systems and equipment for 
educational purposes. The teacher 
training system is but one example. 
Each institutional requirement is 
treated as a special installation with 
the equipment system being cus- 
tomized to meet local need. 


When considering your require- 
ments for closed-circuit ETV, request 
the consultation of a Dage representa- 
tive. He is well qualified to discuss and 
advise on all phases of ETV. Write for 
complete information about Dage 
television cameras and systems for 
every educational purpose. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


2405 W. 10th Street, Michigan City, Indiana 
Export Representative — Rocke International Corp., 13 E. 40th St., New York 16, New York 
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Printing Press Features 
Produce Printing Press Results 


The world’s largest manufacturer of 
duplicators has successfully combined 
the simple, economical stencil duplicat- 
ing process with the principles of the 
printing press ...making possible results 
which you will compare favorably with 
the work you once bought from outside 
professional services. Your office girl 
operates the Gestetner and won't get a 
finger smudged in the process. Printer’s 
style paste ink, in disposable tubes, is 
automatically fed to dual cylinders 
where it is impressed on paper through 
a silk screen...and, in color, too! Even 
the finished run is automatically jogged 
into a neat stack and the machine shuts 
itself off when the required number is 
printed. 


Make Your Own Stencils 


Place siginal (even paste-up layouts) 
around one cylinder and a blank stencil 
around the other. Turn the switch—that's 
all. A finished stencil 


in minutes. 


GESTETNER CORPORATION 
216 Lake Ave., Dept. 55, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Send descriptive literature and specimens. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 
COMPANY 
CITY STATE 
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Yale Series of Recorded Poets is a 
recording venture with Elliott H. 
Kone, director of the Yale audiovisual 
center, as production supervisor. 
Working from a collection of: elec- 
tronic tapes of major American poets 
reading their own poetry, the Yale 
center will release a series of long- 
playing records at the rate of 20 to 
25 a year for the next several years. 

The first recordings in the series, 
released in January, present the voices 
of Allen Tate, Robert Lowell, Stanley 
Kunitz, and Dudley Fitts. Each al- 
bum contains a critique of the poet's 
work by an editor chosen by Yale’s 
English department. Schools, libraries, 
and individuals are invited to sub- 
scribe on a yearly basis. Recordings 
will be released monthly. Write 
either to: the Yale English Depart- 
ment or to the Yale Audio-Visual 
Center. 


Notice! Notice! 


The promotional film made by the 
Florida Audiovisual Association for 
the 1961 Convention in Miami and 
shown at the Cincinnati Convention 
is available for loan to state associa- 
tions or any other organized AV group 
wishing to help promote attendance 
in Miami. Write to James E. Harbin, 
Director, Materials of Instruction, 


Leon County Schools, 925 Miccouskee 
Road, Tallahassee. 


To Teachers of Summer Courses 

Here is an interesting offer for all 
teachers of audiovisual courses. Write 
to Florence Fan at the national office 
for (1) sample copies of AUDIOVISUAL 
INSTRUCTION and (2) handouts ex- 
plaining DAVI’s special membership 
offer to students. One-year member- 
ships will be offered all students for 
$5, despite the July raise to $7. The 
magazine and other mailings to these 
special $5 student members will no 
longer be in bulk—all materials and 
communications will be directed to the 
student’s address. 


Photo Credits 

Page 135, photo by AV _ Depart- 
ment, Oklahoma City Board of Edu- 
cation; page 137, courtesy Frank M. 
Standhardt, AIA Architect (photo by 
M. A. Baker); page 139, photos by 
Roy Frye; page 141, courtesy AV Ed- 
ucation Service, University of Minne- 
sota (also chart page 149); pages 
142-43, San Diego State College Pho- 
tographs (Joe Rinteria); pages 144-45, 
charts and photos courtesy author 
Maurice Williams; page 151, art spot, 
from Television for Children (Foun- 
dation for Character Education, Bos- 
ton) artist, Walter Lorraine. 


The KEYSTONE Standard Overhead Projector 


is available for purchase under the 


Stereograms. 


‘n the Modern Languages Category in teaching French, Spanish, 
German and Russian with Tachistoscopic Units. 
Write for Further Information or a Demonstration by our 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids. 


Local Representative. 


National Defense 
Education Act 


The Keystone Standard Overhead Projector 
is designed for the projection of Standard 
(3%” x 4”) Lantern Slides, Polaroid Slides, 
and Handmade Lantern Slides or, with ap- 
propriate accessories Tachistoslides (4” x 7”), 
2” or 2%” Slides, Strip Film, and Micro- 
scopic Slides. 


It is useful— 

In the Science Category with appropriate 
» units of slides in Physics, Biology, General 
-‘Science, Health, Physiography, and Elemen- 
tary Science. 
Mathematics Category, in teaching Number-Combinations and 
Fraction-Combinations tachistoscopically; Solid Geometry with 
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the Most Valuable Teaching 


with PROVEN 


GRAFLEX SCHOOL MASTER* 


FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE PROJECTOR 


This popular filmstrip and 2” x 2” slide projector 
is ideal for larger audiences as well as small groups. 
Many advanced time-saving features make it a 
favorite projector of teachers everywhere. Exclusive 
built-in carrying handle. Entire Condenser system 
removes as a unit for cleaning. Exclusive accessory 


E-Z VIEWER for convenient illuminated previewing of 
single frame filmstrips ¢ 3-times enlargement « Folding stand 
permits 45° viewing angle e Positive advance « Easy to thread 
e Only 414” wide, 234” high and 534” long « Weight 24 ounces. 


Only $14.95. 


GRAFLEX 


150 


FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR 
WITH EXCLUSIVE PUSH-BUTTON 
FILM ADVANCE ONLY $3995 


Specifically designed for smaller audiences, the 
Instructor 150 is particularly useful in the instruction 
of smaller classes, lecture and study groups. Just 
push a button to advance the film. Light, easy to 
carry ...and costs so little! 3” f/3.5 lens. 
Push-button on-off switch ¢ Rear elevation adjust- 
ment « Built-in film take-up compartment 
« Complete operating instructions permanently 
affixed to projector. 


*Trade Mark. All prices subject to change without notice. 


For additional information on equipment shown, write 
Dept. AV-50, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. A sub- 
sidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation. 


rewind take-up rewinds filmstrips into storage con- 
tainer automatically. 500 watt and 750 watt manual 
or remote control models from $84.50. 

School Master 750, at left, is shown with exclusive 
accessory rewind take-up and semi-automatic slide 
changer. 


Ci GRAFLEX 
TAPE RECORDER 


Made especially for 
audio instructional 
programs, the Clas- 
sic Tape Recorder is 
built for the wear 
and tear of institu- 
tional use. Weighs 
only 25 lbs. Push-button operation. Exclusive built- 
in tape splicer. Two speakers plus storage compart- 
ment. Latest safety wiring. Transformer powered 
amplifier. UL and CSA approved. Complete with 
tape, reel and high quality microphone . . . $244.50. 
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EDITORIAL | Anna L. Hyer 


Don’t just do something 


HE New YEAR AS A POINT for assessment and re- 
direction is a most arbitrary assignment probably 


' arrived at by persons more concerned with fitting peo- 


ple to logical systems than systems to the behavior 
of man. 

There is support for the premise that Spring is the 
season when radical events are most apt to occur. As 
a few miscellaneous examples, consider love and mar- 
riage, Communist May Day 
celebrations, new spring 
hats, income taxes, changes 
in nature, the Druid May- 
pole dances, Easter among 
Christians, Passover among 
Jews, and Nowroze among 
Mohammedans. 

Spring being here, many 
of you are approaching the 
end of another school year 
and must be looking back 
with justifiable pride on 
some accomplishments, with 
regret on some failures, and looking forward, projecting 
plans for another “go” in a fresh year. 

We here in the national office are analyzing our 
activities along much the same lines. What we see dis- 
turbs us. We seem to get so busy doing things that 
we do not have time to build a rationale to serve as a 
basis for deciding what to do and what to leave undone; 
as a result we end up trying to do everything. Our 
atomistic, day-by-day operation often fails to add up 
to a clearly discernible “program.” 

We would like to think that our plight is a unique 
one, but we don’t really believe it is. We see many 
individuals who are hurting themselves and their major 
interests by doing a less than adequate job, not because 
they are not capable of better work but because they 
haven't allowed themselves time to think and plan. 

The ailment affects groups as well as individuals. 
For example, the DAVI Executive Committee and 
Board of Directors usually spend so much time on 
operational specifics that they never have time for 
determining major policies and directions. Granting 
that the former is necessary, some remedy must be 
found if DAVI is to utilize fully the leadership capa- 
bilities of these governing bodies. Longer and more 
frequent meetings at more propitious times might be 
one solution, if and when such meetings can be fi- 
nanced. In the meantime we must consider a re- 
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STAND THERE 


organization of our operating procedures which will 
provide a focus on fewer and more basic issues. 

The teaching profession through the NEA is spend- 
ing much time and money to obtain more teachers and 
more adequate financial support for education, but 
spending relatively little in planning what it will do 
when these results are obtained. Given these condi- 
tions, one can safely predict that “more of same” will 
result. 

The recent White House Conference on Children 
and Youth furnishes another example. We hoped that 
this meeting of 7000 citizens “who shared a deep con- 
cern for the children and youth of the Nation” would 
identify a few basic problems and dig deeply into 
these. But no. The 18 theme assemblies and the 210 
workgroups (all on segmented problems) came up with 
such startlingly revolutionary recommendations as sug- 
gesting public and private financial support at the local, 
state, and national levels for the further development 
of non-commercial educational television stations; rec- 
ommending that youth be encouraged to be sensitive 
to the influences of these media upon their attitudes, 
standards of behavior and ethical judgments related 
to society; and advocating that, with respect to attend- 
ance at entertainment films, the individual should be 
encouraged to form his canons of choice and to follow 
them! (from the Mass Media Forum) 

There was.a thread which seemed to run through 
several of the forum addresses—the discrepancy be- 
tween the ethical and esthetic standards we adults pro- 
fess and the ones we live by. It was pointed out that 
the example of adults is a stronger factor in determin- 
ing behavior of youth than parental discipline or formal 
teaching about desired behavior. But no one seemed 
to find time to attack this basic problem. A confer- 
ence designed to develop “Blueprints for the Future” 
could be expected to deal with fundamental issues in 
considerable depth. By the conference design we were 
lulled into contentment with developing long lists of 
non-controversial recommendations dealing with symp- 
toms. Several who attended this Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference now are certain that the 
reverse of the old proverb is also true, namely, all 
that’s golden does not glitter! 

But it is Spring and it is difficult to stay disillusioned, 
so in the spirit of the season let me resolve not to spend 
all next year just frantically doing something. Now 
and then I plan to just stand still—or at least sit 
awhile—and think before I act. I may even be so 
bold as to ask “why am I doing this anyway?” 
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...and in need! 


The name of RHEEM CALIFONE stands out in the 
development of audio visual equipment with its singular 
Gevotion to current problems in the field of learning 
and is ideals. It is in education's advanced concepts 
that RHEEM CALIFONE has dedicated the sum of its 
forces in offering the tools of learning to provide mass 
Sducation with the time proven effectiveness of 
individualized training. 


LANGUAGE 
LABORATORIES 


AUTOMATED 
TEACHING DEVICES 


PHONOGRAPHS, 
TRANSCRIPTION 


PLAYERS, 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


To keep up with the most modern advances in teaching 
methods, it will be to your advantage to indicate your 
fields of interest on the coupon below. Mail it to us and 
we will send you our most current literature. 


) TAPE RECORDERS 


TEAM) CalifONE conronssion 


_Y 1020 No. La Brea Avenue * Hollywood 38, Calif. 


RHEEM CALIFONE CORP. 1020 N. La Brea Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Please send me information as checked. 
LITERATURE DEMONSTRATION 


LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 
PHONOS, TRANSCRIPTION PLAYERS 
TAPE RECORDERS 

AUTOMATED TEACHING DEVICES 


Name (& Title) 


School 


Address 


Address Dept. AVI-5 for prompt attention. 
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At the Blue Island, Illinois, Community High School, 
District 218, William Liska, Audio-Visual Coordinator says: 


“Our Kodak Pageant Projectors stand up to 160 boy operators, 


run 5000 showings a year without oiling.” 


“Projectors get a severe workout under our heavy audio- 
visual schedules. Youngsters who run them have vary- 
ing attitudes about care. So the operating simplicity and 
ruggedness of a Pageant are important features to us. 
“Constant hard usage by so many people would also 
make it next to impossible to keep up with lubrication 
and maintenance records. That’s why we place such high 
value on the lubrication-free feature of the Pageant.” 


Perhaps you would like to see how easy it is to operate 
this sturdy projector that ends oiling headaches for- 
ever. Your Kodak A-V dealer will demonstrate. He’ll 
also show you how the Pageant throws 40% brighter 
pictures on the screen at sound speed . . . how it fills the 
hall with distinct sound that you can control. Or write 
today for Bulletin V3-22 that tells you all about Kodak 
Pageant 16mm Sound Projectors. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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